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Extremes Strong in France 


Paris—The election on January 2 of a new 
French National Assembly provides the basis 
for a two-party or, more precisely, two-bloc 
legislature in the Palais Bourbon. But the po 
tential alignments are not at all the kind of 
blocs which French and foreign critics of 
France’s cabinet “instability” have advocated 
to replace the many-group system which tra 
ditionally forces frequent change S$ In govern 
ment leadership (five prime ministers in the 
past tour years ). 

Gommunists and 


could choke the 


French democracy which stability and conti 


The two Poujadists 


are extremist blocs that 
nuity are supposed to nurture. At the left 
extreme are the Communists, the most success 
ful single party in the election, who won 151 
seats, and at the right extreme is the newest 
of France’s parties, the Fraternity Front of 
Pierre Poujade, leader of a rebellion against 
taxes, whose followers (he himself did not 
stand for election) won 52 seats. 

The history of the newly elected Assembly 
promises to be dominated by a struggle be 
tween those who want to prevent and those 


who seek the creation of the two blocs. 


The eventual combination of Communists 
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ind Poujadists however, must not be ex 
luded. The Communists in the past backed 
Poujade’s antitax movement, and the official 
statements each group has made about the 
other since the elections remain polite. 

Che most notabl aspect ol France today is 
that current prosperity does not eliminate 
resentments. These resentments lead voters 
who are not Communists to support the two 
extreme groups Communist ind Poujadists. 
Most of all, the French in general resent play 
ing second fiddle in world affairs and at the 


same time being told by the United States to 
' ' 

play a big role. This feeling works to the 
idvantage of the Communists. As a party, 
they are weaker than ever. Yet a i force in 
the country, they are stronger than evet, 
The outcome of the voting set the condi 


Asse mbly 


it full strength has 627 members: with Al 


tions for the two-bloc struggle. The 


yeria not voting until some date y to be 
, the Assembly consisted of S members 


vhen it met for the first time on January 19, 
\ majority of the truncated Assembly is 298. 
The voters chose in Assembly plit into tour 
groups, none of which alone hold enough 


eats to govern. 
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The absence of any single majority 
group in the Assembly is the norm 
in France. The abnormal situation is 
the existence of a so-far implacable 
hos ty among the center groups 
which sit between the two extremist 
parties. In the Assembly which Pre 
mier Edgar Faure caused to be dis 
solved on November 30 it was possi 
ble always to draw a government 
from the center parties. But in the 
new Assembly the center parties are 
divided between the Republican 
Front with 151 seats, organized by 
Mendeés 
France (94 Soc ialists, 34 Radic als, 14 


Democrats and 9 others ), and the 


former Premier Pierre 


Conservative moderates with 226 
seats (mainly 96 Independents and 
72 Popular Republicans), There are 
15 seats scattered among members of 


no previously announced allegiance. 


Do French Want Left or Right? 


The Republican Front leaders, M. 
Secre 
tary4General Guy Mollet, sharply re 


Mendés-France and Socialist 
jected on January 5 a proposal from 
the Conservatives that all the center 


“National 


present 


form a 
The 


of the Republican Front is to seek 


arties Union” 
| 


government, intention 


the premiership and organize = its 


own government from among. its 
151 members on the assumption the 
its Re 


publican Front program in order to 


Conservatives will vote for 
hold the Communists at bay. The 
Conservatives reply that they won 
more votes than any single grouping 
of parties and therefore they merit a 
share in the government, 


The task of organizing a cabinet 


through the new Assembly is further 
confused by debate among French 
leaders as to whether the voters 
called for a move to the left or sus- 
tained the right, which has governed 
during most of the past four years. 

Of the 21,138,159 ballots cast in 
France itself (excluding Africa and 
other 11,071,708 
went to the left, in which the Re- 


publican Front is included. But al- 


overseas areas), 


most half of them were cast for the 
Communists :(5,514,945). 


The Conservative and far right 
total is 9,370,597 votes, more than a 
fourth of which (at least 2,413,420) 
were cast for Poujadists. One of 
the two parties which lost votes 
compared with the last election in 
June 1951, the Popular Republicans 
(Mouvement Républic ain Populaire), 
is part of the Conservative alliance. 
Candidates of the other losing party, 
the Gaullist Social Republicans, were 
divided 


between the 


Republican 
Front and Conservative groupings. 
In the election 


every Republican 


Front party gained votes over 1951, 

The Conservatives argue that the 
Republican Front claim of a victory 
for the left means nothing if the Re- 
publican Front stands apart from 
the Communists. It would take ex- 
traordinary skill for a Republican 
Front minority government to hold 
ofice long without coming to terms 
either with the Conservatives or with 
the Communists, who have proposed 
a Popular Front union. M. Mendeés- 
France and M. Mollet have rejected 
this overture as energetically as they 
rebuffed the Conservative proposal 


of a National Union of center par- 


ties. If split up into left and right, 
the Assembly would consist of a 302 
majority for the Republican Front 
and Communists and a 278 minority 
for the Conservatives and the Pouja 
dists. In the center, free of extreme 
left and right fringes, it would con 
sist of a 377 majority for the Repub 
lican Front and the Conservatives. 

The mechanical problem of cre 
ating a government overshadows in 
terest in what the government would 
do. The most pressing issue is that 
of France’s relations with Algeria, 
whose native peoples since 1946 have 
in theory been French citizens with 
citizens’ electoral rights. The center 
parties of right and left are in gen 
eral agreement on the need for re 
form and could perhaps accept the 
attachment of Algeria to France 
through a federal system. 

However, to judge from personal 
Visits the 


around outside 


country 
Paris, local issues impressed the vot 
ers during the campaign as more 
urgent than the Algerian question 

such issues as to keep or end stat 
subsidies for Catholic schools, for 
and against restriction on alcohol 
production, for and against publi 
spending on industrial development 
and housing. What the voters sought 
above all, they said, was action from 
the government. What they gave 
themselves is a National Assembly so 
peculiarly divided it will find it even 
more difficult to act than did the 
Assembly it replaces. 


Mr. Bolles, formerly Washington 
spondent of the FPA, is now European 
correspondent of The Toledo Blade, with 
headquarters in Paris. The figures in thi 
article are based on the 
estimates available at the 


corre 


most accurate 


time of writing 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





Does U.S. Have a Stake in Europe? 





You don’t appreciate your right arm 
Only the blind 
really know the value of sight. Lib- 


until you lose it. 


erty may be an abstraction—but not 


to those who are enslaved. All of 
which is to say that America’s stake 
in Europe can best be appreciated by 
considering the state of affairs if 
Western Europe should go Commu- 
nist. Most of us do not grasp how 
large that stake is until we contem 
plate its loss. 

It is not necessarily true that the 
United States is lost if Western Eu 
rope is lost—but it could be danger 
ously true. The America we know 
today (with communism controlling 
Eastern Europe and half of Asia) is 
a far different, more exposed and 
beleaguered America than that of 
The 


would have or our children would 


our forefathers. America we 
inherit if communism came to con- 
trol all Europe, plus Asia and Africa, 
would be even more different, more 
threatened, and probably a highly 
regimented America. 

It was a basic and cardinal premise 
of the Truman Administration’s poli 
cy that Western Europe must not be 
allowed to go Communist. To pre 
vent this the United States did two 
unparalleled things: it subsidized a 
the Marsh 


all Plan, which ran into billions of 


“save Europe” program 
dollars—and practically every Ameri 


can thought this was money well 


broke 


precedent by 


spent; it historic American 


concluding a peace- 
time military alliance with Western 
Europe which put American GI’s 

and 
thinks 


this was necessary, wise and a con 


squarely in the heart ol Europe 


practically every American 


tribution to world peace. 


It is a basi policy of the Eisen 
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hower Administration, too, to keep 
Western Europe from going Com 
munist. This Administration has con 
tinued economic aid to Western Eu 
rope; it has extended and expanded 
the NATO alliance of North Ameri 
ca and Western Europe. Americans 
whether Republicans or Democrats, 
want to see Europe free, democrati 


and united. 


U.S. Wants United Europe 


Europe (that is, Western Europe ) 
is today—although perhaps precari 


ously—free and democratic; but it is 
not united. There is an impression of 
unity, but little unity in fact. 

It is true the Europeans play with 
this concept of unity, dream of it, 
extol it in public speec hes. But when 
it comes to acting on it they freeze 
in their tracks. The French thought 
up the idea of the European De 
killed 


it. Western Europeans formed a Eu 


tense Community—and _ then 
but so far it has 


did 
create a European Coal and Steel 


ropean Counc il, 


done nothing except talk. They 


Community—a first modest 


venture 
into federalism—which is still in its 
swaddling clothes. Jean Monnet, its 
former French president, is still 
fighting an uphill battle for a Unit 
his latest 


ed Europe weapon, a 


new “Action Committee.’ 
the { 


States, usually discreetly, but some 


From the sidelines nited 


times indiscreetly, nudges Europe 


to he ip 


toward unification. It offer 


pay the cost of unification; it offer 


to contribute money, men, brains 
and brawn to European unification. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulle 
is now using American atomic know 


how and atomic fuel as a lever to 


, 1956 


reate atomic 


i Kurope in group 
Euratom. In January W ashington 
Mayer, 


European Coal and Steel 


played host to Rene presi 


dent of the 


Community, in show of 


i public 


support tor anything European na 


tions do to unite. Common sense, 


logic, history and necessity all seem 


to demand Western European unif 
cation, 


But the progre toward | uropean 


unity is slow, paintul, discouraging, 


and at time eemingly 


hopeless. 
Washington take in European 


unity come from two things: its 


premise that unity is not only neces 


sary but imperative for Europe's se 
and sul l il i i ree 


curity com 


munity: and its conviction that this 


country’s self-preser 


in Western lurope 
Stat 


wion 1 it stake 


Secretaries of 


may come and go; Administra 


tion may follow Administration; but 


] 


in the ideological and political arena 


Ameri 


tern | urope 


of today ther only one 


can poli y toward We 


it must be free ind 


should be 
Chi 


lomatically lled 


democrat it 
united 


poli v represent 


| what is dip 


enlightened self 


interest e United States wants 


Europe to have the good things of 


life—freedom, democracy, security 


becau c it wants te keep these good 


But as Mr 
ind his predecessor, Mr 


Ache 
} 


son, have both sa gain and gain 


things of life for itself 


Dulles 
ind ivain The urope itis 
want to keey 

dom, and exc! 
these posse s10n 


to be effective. 
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In this election year's debates about 
foreign policy it would be wise for 


both 


parties to bear in mind 


that 
while the Democrats initiated a num 
ber of imaginative policies, from the 
Marshall Plan to Point Four, they 
had Republican help in implement- 
ing them, and that the Republicans, 
who bulk of 


policies, could not have done so with 


continued the 


these 
out the aid of Democrats. 

The issue today is how to adapt 
the policies hitherto pursued by both 
parties to the post-Geneva situation. 
This calls for a change of attitudes 
on our part—toward Russia, Europe 
and Asia, discussed in the January 15 
Butterin—as well as toward other 
sectors discussed in this article. 

4. Attitude toward Middle East. 
The United States, which since 1945 
has inherited the major portion of 
sritain’s commitments in strategic 
areas of the globe, has also inherited 
its liabilities—-most recently in the 
Middle East, where Britain was Rus 
sia's rival long before the Bolshevik 
revolution, It should be no surprise 
to us that the Commissars there, as 
elsewhere, are busy reasserting the 
claims once made by the Tsars in the 
Middle East and the eastern Mediter 
The 


did not take the initiative 


ranean, only 


surprise is that 


Moscow 
sooner in an area of historic signifi 
cance to Russia. 

If it is true that avoidance of nu 
will make 
increasingly difficult, then it would 


seem 


clear war 


“containment” 


a waste of time to talk about 
“keeping Russia out” of the Middle 
Fast. As long as Britain sells arms 


to the Arab countries 


a fact played 
down in the United States; helps to 
maintain the Arab Legion in Jordan, 


led by a British officer, Glubb Pasha; 


and holds air bases on the soil of 
Iraq, it will be technically difficult to 
berate Russia (or Czechoslovakia) 
for joining in the dangerous game of 
arms sales. 

Instead of emphasizing military 
aid, which would. merely accelerate 
the arms race in the Middle East, the 
United States needs to concentrate 
on the human problems in that dyna- 
mite-laden region. Let us figure out 
ways of speeding up the economix 
development of Egypt and other 
Arab countries in accordance, not 
with our specifications, but with 
their own desires. Let us lend or 
even, preferably, give Israel money 
with which to compensate Arab refu- 
gees now eking out a miserable ex 
istence along its borders—on condi 
tion that Arab countries which have 
available space then take them in for 
resettlement, But let us insist, in re 
turn, that Egypt observe the rules of 
international law about the use of 
territorial waters, and thereby save 
Israel from economic strangulation 
at the Suez Canal and in the Gulf of 
Aqaba, where it is now blockaded 
by the Arab states. Let us give both 
Israel and the Arabs immediate se 
curity pledges, without prejudice to 
future territorial adjustments but 
without waiting—as Mr. Dulles ap- 
peared to suggest in his August 26 
statement—for these adjustments to 
be actually made. 

5. Attitude toward Colonialism. 
There is no reason for the United 
States to go about in sackcloth and 
ashes over the past misdeeds of the 
Western colonial powers. We were 
not responsible for these misdeeds. 
But neither have we sufficiently rec- 
ognized the constructive contribu- 


tions made by Britain or France to 
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the development of their former or 
current colonies—contributions more 
readily recognized, after independ 
ence, by Indians or Moroccans than 
by ourselves. 

What we need to talk about now 
is not the past but the future. We 
cannot just ditch our Western colony 
possessing allies; nor can we exhort 
them to improve the political, eco 
nomic and social conditions of the 
areas over which they sull rule un 
less we are ready to share with them 
the burdens and responsibilities of 
the inevitably delicate and difficult 
transition from colonial administra 
tion to one torm or another of self 
rule by colonial peoples. 

It should not be beyond our pow 
ers of imagination to devise a part 
nership with both colonizer and 
those still colonized for the deve lop 
ment of underdeveloped areas. Such 
a partnership, established by con 
tract and administered by the repre 
sentatives of all three parties (for ex 
ample, in Morocco the United States, 
France and the Moroccans) could 
operate until a given date, set in ad 
vance by mutual consent, when the 
political independence of a colony 
would be recognized, and the part 
nership could be renegotiated. Thu 
the economic and social base too 
often lacking in newly independent 
nations could be gradually laid with 
a minimum of friction. 

Other nations—Germany, Italy and 
Japan, and for certain techniques 


India or Pakistan or 


some Latin 


American countries—could be invit 
ed to participate in such developmen 
tal partnerships, preferably under the 
auspices of the United Nations. And 
while today it may seem fantastic 


(Continued on page 79) 
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Asia's Economic 
Development: 
Three Models 


by Alexander Eckstein 


Dr. Eckstein, res¢ irch associat t tne u I Nesearch 
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The 
nomic development after World War 


overpowering drive for eco 


II expresses a consuming desire by 


up” 


“catch | 


underdeveloped areas to 
with the deve lope d countries in terms 
of national dignity, power and living 
standards. 

The 


was dominated by 


first half of the 20th century 


an effort to nat 
row income differentials within indi 
vidual countries, particularly in the 


West. 


drive to narrow 


Today we are witnessing a 
international income 
differentials, to reduce inequalities 
between the developed and under 
developed areas. In effect, the hu 
miliations and frustrations caused by 


Western 


rule, 


dominance and colonial 


coupled with the example of 


advanced levels of industrialization 


and high standards of living in these 
Western 


powerful stimuli to economic devel 


countries, have 


provided 
opment, Owing to its very origin and 
the setting within which it thrives, 
this deve lopme nt urge has both pow 
er and welfare aspects, with the rela 
tive weight of the two varying in 
different countries. 

In these terms, three development 


Asia 
Meiji Japan, India since in 


models may be distinguished in 
those ol 
China. 


dependence and Communist 


the 


ences Ih means 


Between three there are difler 


and ends, in the goals 


as well as the techniques of develop 


ment. The divergence of ipproache 


is reflected in methods of saving, pat 


& 1 


terns of investment, the role issigned 


to agriculture in economic develop 


ment and the role ‘of the market in 


illocating resources. 


Of the three, China's ¢ 


ommuntst 


model is the one in which the px 


mit gro 


ingredient is most pronounced, Per ontrary, undes 


ping’s program is designed to more effecti 


to the maximum the rate at which 


ke ptin he 


extended and con rat ol 


the 


and 


internal control ts 


solidated while externa val nent poli 


making, defense international umption 


political potential is increased. With patible 


in this framework the Communist in powe 


regime formulated an industrializa products 
on program patterned 
the | 


rapid expansion of heavy and ce 


largely In 


the model of S.S.R., based on — proce 


hinance 


fense industries, with a lower 


ority assigned to consumer 


and agri ulture. 


Chinese Communist Model 


In essence Communist 


looks to industrial ce velopm«e 


the expense of wricultural ce 


ment. Industrialization 1s 


at the outset lor sinice 


Is kept on a short invest 


tion, a larger share ot in 


resources can be concentrate 


dustry. This policy, in turn 


its own vicious circles; just 


agricultural development i 


while the demand for farm 


grows owing to increasing 


tion, urbanization and ex 


regime is forced to extra 


proportion of farm output 


peasants. This very proce 


further interferes with. agri 
development so that the 
be applied even ughter. 


{ nder 


the tale 


the Chinese dey 


clot 
ides 
| 


good 


model prov 


the 


ick of 


teed market 


lor 
ices produced, L efle 


mand 1s not one of the factor 





lor expanding agric ultural output, 
Such reliance would not only require 
the government to divert investment 
resources to the production of con 
sumer goods as incentives, but would 
also commit it to accept a private 
market economy throughout agricul- 
tural China. This, in turn, would 
lead to relaxation of political control 
would 


and traditional 


perpetuate 
peasant attitudes. 

The question still remains, how- 
ever, as to what is likely to be the 
effect of these collectivization and 
collection measures on incentives in 
the countryside, both in and out of 
the collectives or producers’ coopera 
tives. Will there be a repetition of 
the Eastern European satellite ex- 
perience in which such serious dis 
incentives were set in motion that 
despite considerable investment in 
agriculture, farm output still lags 
below average prewar levels? 

On balance, this analysis indicates 
that current and prospective agricul 
tural policies in Communist China 
may tend to undercut the very meas 
ures which would make it possible 
to raise farm output. Thus, given 
their economic objec tives and the na 
ture of their program, the Chinese 
Communists are caught in a series 
of dilemmas, of which the agricul 
tural problem is one of the most 


fundamental. 


The Indian Model 


Like China, India is engaged in a 
deliberate program of economic de 
velopment under its first Five-Year 
Plan, 1951-56. The Indian program, 
however, in sharp contrast with that 
of China, places its primary empha 
sis on welfare, not on power, within 
a more or less democratic frame 
work, Consequently, freedom of con 
sumer choice and resource allocation 
through the pricing and market 
mechanism plays a much more im 


portant role in India than in China. 


At the same time, voluntary sav- 
ing has a significant role in India’s 
economy. In China resources are 
mobilized almost exclusively by the 
state either through taxation or 
through monopolistic pricing and 
accumulation of large profits by state 
trading companies. In India rates of 
taxation are much lower and state 
trading is of small importance. More- 
over, while public investment is im- 
portant, India accords a major role 
to private investment. 

The 


toward private investment are prac- 


reasons for India’s attitude 
tical as well as ideological, since the 


government is concerned about its 
ability to replace the managerial, 
technical and financial resources of 
the private sector. 

This emphasis on voluntariness 
extends to the public sector, where 
state control and activity are highly 
decentralized. Thus, even in the pub- 
lic sector, the central government is 
far from being the sole administra- 
tive agent. Forty percent of the total 
public expenditures for India’s de- 
velopment is administered by the 
states which compose the Republic 
of India, with the influence of the 
central government frequently limit- 
ed to persuasion based on appeal to 
the national interest. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
features of the Indian development 
model is its emphasis on the im- 
This 


necessarily implies a high order of 


provement of rural welfare. 
priority for agricultural develop- 
ment and the expansion of industries 
serving agriculture, with less em- 
phasis on industrialization as such. 
Apart from broad ideological con 
siderations, there are certain specific 
factors which account for this much 
greater rural emphasis in India. One 
of these is certainly the influence of 
the Gandhian tradition. Another is 
the serious food shortage which In- 
faced after 1947. 


dia partition in 
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And a third is the comparatively low 
crop yield per unit of land in India. 
To illustrate, in 1947 rice yields were 
half, wheat yields about two-thirds, 
and cotton yields about 40 percent 
of the Chinese mainland level. In 
comparison to Japan, Indian yields 
were even lower. Therefore, the op 
portunities for raising yields rela- 
tively rapidly through improved 
farm practices and extension of the 
irrigated area are much better for 
India than for China. 

The whole economic development 
process in India is proceeding at a 
much more leisurely pace than in 
China. The comparatively low rat 
of saving and investment is but one 
of its economic symptoms as well as 
one of its determinants. Therefore, 
India’s development problem may 
perhaps be stated in the form of a 
question: Are current plans and gov 
ernmental measures of sufficient scope 
and magnitude to generate the al! 
pervading dynamism which is one 
of the prerequisites for sustained eco 


nomic growth? 


The Japanese Model 


One of the most successful cases 
of rapid industrialization on record 
is that of Meiji Japan. This model 
evolved within an essentially power 
oriented society, based on Japanese 
institutions which retained some con 
tinuity with the nation’s past. Japan’s 
power-orientation was clothed in tra 
dition, not in Communist totalitari 
anism. 

In many respects the Japanese 
model stands somewhere between 
the models of China and India. At 
the outset the Japanese placed great 
emphasis on agricultural develop 
ment, attained chiefly through the 
introduction of Western technology 
but most particularly through large 
applications of imported fertilizer. 
combined with 


These measures, 


some extension in the cultivated area, 
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raised the output of the principal 
food crops by about 80 percent be 
tween 1880 and 1910. 

However, for the Japanese, unlike 
the Indians, agricultural 


de velop 
ment was only a means to achieve 
other objectives. While agricultural 
development was stimulated and en 
couraged, most of the increase in 
farm output was captured for indus 
trial investment and financing of the 
defense establishment. In effect, Jap- 
an’s farm consumption was kept in 
check—perhaps not as rigidly as in 
the U.S.S.R. and Communist China 

so that the process of industrializa 
tion was, initially at least, largely 
financed through transfers of net re- 
sources out of agriculture. This in- 
voluntary agricultural saving was ac- 
complished partly through a spread 
of tenancy and high land-rents and 
partly through large direct tax pay 
ments. For instance, in the early 
1900’s the Japanese farmer had to 
divert about 28 percent of his income 
into taxes, a proportion roughly com 
parable to an estimated 20 to 30 per 
cent paid by the farmer in Commu 
nist China and sharply in contrast 
with a corresponding proportion of 


only 1 percent in present-day India. 


Balanced Economic Growth 


The de velopment models of Com 


munist China and India represent 


two extremes. The first involves such 
high rates of total as well as indus 


trial investment that there is not 
much room left for agricultural de 
velopment and for raising standards 
of living. Such a development pattern 
threatens to undermine peasant and 
worker incentives and subjects the 


system to severe internal strains. In 


the case of India, the problem is al 
most reversed. Rates of total invest 


ment mav be too low to insure a 


sustained rise in per capita product 
and consumption under conditions 


At the 


of rapid population growth. 


same time, industrial investment 
may be too low to permit a rate of 
industrial expansion which would 
relieve agricultural population pres 
sure—and this is an essential prere 
quisite for successful agricultural de 
velopment. 

By contrast, at least in the early 
stages of their development effort, 
the Japanese seem to have succeeded 
in achieving a balanced growth based 
on high rates of investment and a 
linking of agricultural with indus 
trial development. They were ap 
parently able to accomplish this in 
spite, or perhaps because, of their 
policy ol keeping rural consumption 
in check. 

This brief analysis shows that de 
velopment planning, to be success 
ful, must strike a balance between 
the views of those who are so ex 
clusively concerned with raising the 
standards of rural welfare that they 
may in the process sacrifice economic 
growth altogether, and those who 
are so bent on increasing the rate of 
industrialization to the maximum 
that they are willing to sacrifice agri 
culture and the 


peasant, An eco 


nomic development program must 
take account of both aspects ol this 
problem and arrive at a_ balance 
which will permit increases in con 
sumption sufhcient to maintain in 
centives, while assuring increases in 
saving sufficient to yield a rising per 
capita product. 

Obviously, the assessment of eco 
nomic progress in a country will de 
pend on the choice of relevant cri 
teria. Thus, from the point of view 
of military and war-waging poten 
tial, the rate of industrial growth is 
of prime importance. From an eco 
nomic welfare point of view, how 
ever, the rate of growth in per capita 
consumption may be the most mean- 
ingful. In terms of political appeal, 
rising standards of living and dra 


matic industrialization programs, a 


companied by an aggressive power 


posture, may compete with each 


other. The outcome of the present 
struggle in Asia may hinge on which 
of the three alternative development 


models—China, India or Japan 


will best meet the aspirations of that 


continent’s intellectuals and peasants. 
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Spotlight 


intied from page /6 


even to mention this, is it not poss! 


ble that some time in the future the 
technical aid now being offered to 
underdeveloped countries by the 
U.S.S.R. in 


West might « 


competition W ith the 


harnessed.to a com 


mon effort, which would at least give 


us an opportunity to kee p an eye on 
Russian technicians instead of trying 


to circumvent them and to seal off 


Egypt or Burma from Russian aid? 


6. Attitude toward Foreign co 


nomic Aid, Such a change in our 


attitude toward colonialism would 


ilso lead to a re ippraisal of the for 


eign economic aid given by the Unit 
ed States. 
The 


should be increased or decre ased, but 


real issue is not whether aid 
what is the object of any aid at all 
to defeat 
Then, ol 


course, if we think Russia is hang 


Are we piving aid only 


- 


Russia and communism? 


ing on the ropes and communism is 


on the run, we can easily justify 


reduction and, in fact, termination of 
think Russia ha 


winning the economu 


all aid. Or, if we 
a chance of 
war, we should « xpand our aid 


sut if, as one must hope 





giving aid because we want to help 
millions of human beings to emerge 
as rapidly and painlessly as possible 
out of the neolithic or feudal or 
whatever age they have reached, into 
the 20th century, then the amount 
of aid we give should be determined 
not by our fears of Russia and com- 
munism but by our capacity to pro 
duce the resources that may be need 
ed—and as of now this capacity is 
certainly far from the point of ex 


Aid 


strengthen, not weaken, the psycho 


haustion. thus given would 


logical wartare position of the Unit 


ed States. Moreover, we must face 


the fact that the Soviet bloc has genu 
ine need of Burmese rice or Indone 


sian rubber 


and we don’t. It will 


prove impossible for us to block 


channels of natural trade on ideo 


logical grounds—unless we open our 


home market to the g 


goods now being 


bought by Moscow and Peiping. 


7. Attitude toward Armaments, 


The economic development of un 


derdeveloped countries will not of, 


itself assure the end of all wars, and 
it would be too much to expect that 
States or the 


either the United 


U.S.S.R. will, overnight, beat all 
armaments, including atomic weap 


ons, into plowshares. 

If we assume, however, that nu 
clear war must be excluded as a last 
resort, then a review of current plans 


for arms limitation and control—dis 


armament is a misleading term 


would be in order. The heart of the 


matter remains the question whether 
present plans discussed in the Unit 
ed Nations will merely stabilize the 


arms race or mark a genuine start 


toward arms reduction. 


Most important of all, a construc 


tive answer must be found to Rus 


sia’s proposal for the suspension of 
nuclear tests. This proposal, as might 


have been expected, has received 


hearty support 1n India and some 


other Asian countries. More signifi 


cant for the West, Pope Pius XII, in 


his Christmas message, mentioned 


the need to give up experimentation 
Perin 


with atomic weapons, coupling this 


step with two others—fenunciation 


of the use of these Weapons and 


yen ral control of armaments. The 
Soviet government, hitherto hostile 
to the Vatican, praised the first sug 
The 
favorably of 


It the 


is necessary, among other things, to 


gestion. United States spoke 
the three-step formula. 
continuance of nuclear tests 
improve detenses avainst new weap 


ons, as indicated in Washington, 


hold 


supe r 


would it not be possible to 
under the 

nited Nations? 
toward Ideas. A re 


iew of military policy will appear 


them henceforth 


vision of the | 


% {ttitude 


increasingly urgent as we come to 


see that armaments may prove un 


wailing igainst Communust ideas 


which now challenge democracy, and 
that the most powerful military bases 
can be bypassed by Russian economic 
aid or by internal revolutions in 
weak nations. 

If we are to succeed in expanding 
freedom, we shall 


make the 


change of all in 


the frontiers of 


have to most difficult 


our attitudes. We 
shall have to understand that there 
were genuine—if for us unpleasant 
reasons for the various revolutions 
which have torn the world asunder 
in the 20th century. We shall have 
to realize that the world struggle is 
shifting from ideology pure and sim 
ple to preservation and improvement 
of life on earth. Pope Pius XII rec 
ognized this shift in emphasis when, 
in his Christmas message, although 
criticizing communism, he urged, 
“that equal security be established 
world 


for all” in a menaced by 


nuclear wartare that would leave in 


its wake “no song of victory, only 
the inconsolable weeping of humani 
ty which in desolation will gaze 
upon the catastrophe brought on by 
its own folly And we must never 
forget that the greatest contribution 
we can make to the growth of hu 
man values is to nurture on our own 
soil the institutions and practices we 
vant to display to other peoples as 
the exemplar of modern democracy. 


Vera Micntres Dean 
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